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A number of studies cited in the literature show a 
positive correlation between the students scholastic gra^^ point 
average and his library usage. The case is made by a grc \q cult of 
librarians who are engaged in "teaching the library" that ::he 
librarian so engaged makes a direct contribution to the student's 
success at his studies. Although there is general agreement that 
students need help in the use ot the library, real disagreement does 
exist as to (1) exactly who needs that help, (2) under what 
conditions, (3) when, and (4) to what degree. This proposal confronts 
that disagreement, suggesting that library instruction should be 
qiven to the student at the time of need, to all classes (status) of 
students, continuously (but not repetitiously) and at a cost so cheap 
that the recipient cannot afford to pass it up. Six guiding 
principles, expanding on the aforementioned suggestions, are offered 
along with a tour- level sample program ot instruction. Program 
evaluation, resource base, faculty involvement and other problems 
inherent in the program are discussed. (Author/KE) 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION PROGRAM PROPOSAL 



. A number of studies are cited in the literature showing a positive 
correh^tion between the student's scholastic grade point avera^j:e and his 
library usage. The relationship is based on a substantial body of re- 
search findings that suggest thcit the higher the student's grade point, 
the more likely and more frequently is he to use the library. The case 
is then made by a growing cult of librarians who are engaged in 
''teaching the library" rlirough structured (as well as unstructured) 
library instruction programs that the libr; nan so engaged makes a 
direct contribution to the student's success at his studies. It is further 
posited that the library instruction program satisfies a fundamental 
principle of librarianship: a concern for and a knowledge of the user and 
his needs. 

Library Instruction for Whom, When, What and How? 

Although there is general agreement that students need help 
in the use of the library, real disagreement does exist as to (1) exactly 
who needs that help, (2) under what conditions, (3) when, and (4) to 
what degree. As though to respond to this Lasswellian type question, 
research findings from the Monteith College Library experiment show 
that seniors, women, and lower economic status students used the library 
more than freshmen, men, and higher economic status students, with 
the level of library use being course related. My own feeling is that any 
library should be able to assess the needs, attitudes, and interests of 
its users through such simple devices as surveys, questionnaires, and 
Interviews. Further, given the fact that the faculty are the prime mo- 
tivators of library usage through their courses of study, the library 
must aggressively pursue its goal ot establishing effective collaboration 
with the faculty in teaching library skills to students. In fact, you as 
Director of Libraries have already begun an intensive program of meeting 



and talking witli ilie fnciilty to promote the Libniries' services, its lii'mnn 
resources, and its collodions. It is now up to the librarians to esiablish 
services and prozrniv.s oi ihc Idghesi calibre in order to achieve a follow- 
ing amcv:: the facuiiy and students, resulting in a demand for these 
services and proijrams. 

The answer to under what conditions, v/hen, and to what degree 
library instruction should he given to the student seems to be abundantlv 
clear: instruction should be given to the student at the time of need, to 
all classes (status) of students, and continuously (but not repetiTTously). 
I would nor minimize t!ie strength of an argument frequently made: that 
at least 50, , of all enierihg freshmen never see graduation day at the 
institution in v.liich they enroll, but 1 would not allow such an argument 
to shake my belief iliat freshrr.en and subfreshmen --- need and should 
have library instruction as much as any oLiier class of student. But 1 
would submit that tlie instruction could and perhaps should differ in type 
and peril ns in intensity. 

What Kinds of Library Instruction Programs 

Library instruction programs come in a varietv of sizes, shapes, 
and casings. Being a firm believer in giving the patron what he v/ants 
when he wants it, and additionally, in liis own terms, I also believe, 
however, that \se must package our own services as attractively as 'it is 
possible to do .to and to ma!;e the cost so cheap to the user (just liis 
time) that he cannot a.lford to pass up accepting the kevs we are offering 
that would open ilie door to his e.\tant independent (and future) scholarly 
pursuits. 1 would suggest that we consider the following as guiding 
principles for our instruction programs: 

(1) Library i''.struction should be course related. 

(2) The library should serve as a teaching hiboratorv in »vhich 
librarians would guide the student by demonstration and 
example ihro'.'uli ilie necessary steps of locating the required 
information before the student is allowed to pursue bis 
project independently. 

(3) Each library instructional course should be carefully planned 
as part of a sequence of courses that build upon eacli other 
and form a material progression going from the simple to the 
more complex. 



(4) Each library course, and hence the overall iiistriictionnl 
program sliouUl Iiave a built in cvaluaiion mech.:iii.sm to 
assess iho proiiress bcinp: made towards the proi^ram's 
stated goals and to allow for coui'se improvement and 
modification. 

(5) The instructional program should be flexible, adaptable, 
and malleable, to be changed, improved, and developed as 
circumstances and conditions warrant and permit. 

(6) The library instruction program should be able to accom- 
mrdatc itself to offering courses for credit; non-credit; 
classroom instruction; library centered instruction; self 
(paced) instruction: and in whatever mix, mode, or 
medium appears to offer the best fit. 

One such typical library instruction program may be as follows: 

Level 1: Remedial Oreientaiion Course 

This would be a very brief course offered to incoming 
freshmen, transfer, and foreign students who showed on 
the basis of a library knowledge test that they required 
more instruction in finding their way around the library. 
An on the spot, learn by doing sequence \*'ould be created 
in the library to start them on the road to knowing the 
library. 

Level 2: Freshmen (Supervised)l Jbrary/Laboratory Course 

This course would probably be library-based. The 
library would become rlic laboratory — a teaching library 
which would provide more and more aggressive reference 
service then is generally offered in a university library; 
and in fact during term paper time, extended reference 
guidance miglit bo provitlcd with several more reference 
librarians on duty. Two or three persons miglit also 
staff the caialog information desks v.liich would be 
locatal near the card caialcv:;. In fact some libraries 
have confronicd this problem by manning the catalog 
information desks wiili caialogers: and have employed 
graduate assistants or library school students lo teach 
the use of such elemenlary resources as the Re.iders'Guide 



and the Socinl Scicncr nnd tlic Ih'mnnitic-p Index. Tn all 
cases, ihj l)y--.urj lor liic sUiii i< ir.iorm.uiiy, npproncli- 
abilitv, bcin-2 a helpmate. "Library Rnp" sessions with 
freshmen hr.ve proved a successful way of breaking the ice. 

Note : 

Some libraries, such as the University of Washington, 
Berkeley, UCLA have developed railicr sopliisiicatcd 
library instruciion courses lor the undergraduate using the 
learn-by-doing approach. The students are taught the 
librarv's tools and use a search strategy to compile an- 
notated bibliogrnphics. The course is generally taught 
in several sections and is given for credit. Library in- 
struction texts of the nature used by Berkeley and UCLA 
and the University of Washington aie readily available 
and caji be adapted for the SUNYA13 Libraries. 1 would 
imagine that our strategy might be to proceed in tiie Under- 
graduate Library on 'lie present campus, because of 
staff, collection, nnd space limitations, at a less formalized 
pace (as aitlined e;irlicr on this section) but certainly a 
great deal of iliougiu sliould be given to the planning of a 
Bcrkeley-iypc program lor flie Ainhcrsr campus Under- 
graduate Library.* In any event, wheilicr on this campus 
or on the Amherst camp'.is o.ir goal would be to give our 
freshmen students the opportunity to understand basic 
library resources and the opportunity lo learn how to use 
them effectively. 

Level 3: Biblio zranhv Course for Un n cr Level Undergraduat es 
"J[\viiii Dv ■''■ii iiiiiu- .Majors) .in.: i>- •.inninc: (.;rr.vaia;e 
Sludcr.t'^ 

While basic inforinaiion s!-.ould be dealt with ai the 
lower division level as a cornerstone for later instruction, 
specialized instruction sliould be reserved for upper 
division or graduate study. When the student is at the stage 
of selecting a major in a discipline he is generally ready 
to dig into the bibliography of his chosen field. U is at 
this level ihnt the librarian must be especially willing to 
take the initiative to sell the faculty on the idea that 
what he has to offer will do much to help towai'ds protiucing 



truly scliolnrly work. At this point, there is no question 
that ihc library research ineihcxlolojy courses should be 
formalized, oi'lVrcd lor credit, and should cover as wide 
a spectrum of disciplines and reach as large a number of 
students as possible. 

Level 4: Library Research McthoLlologv for Doctoral 
Students 

I would propose that this course be required of all 
doctoral students, t<aken prior to the writinc: of their 
dissertation proposal. The objective of this course 
would he for the student to organize and execute a success- 
ful search of the literature in the subject field of his 
doctoral studies. Durinsr the course of this course, the 
student hopefully would be able to select a useful, reason- 
ably unique topic, which would have sufficient basic infor- 
mation available to make the dissertation feasible lo 
undertake. The librarian instructor v.ould import to 
the student an under standinc: of the "bibiioc:rapliic chain" 
of information, guide him through a searcii strategy, 
acquaint him with Mie important* library resources in his 
field, and in the specialized indexing and abstracting 
services with which he should acquaint himself. The library 
instructor should be asked to sit on the dissertation com- 
mittee, being called upon for his expertise to comment on 
the bibliography. 

Not included in the above Icn'cIs would be intervening levels of 
library instruction offered in conjunction with senior seminar courses, - 
one-shot courses, library instruction cairscs designed for faculty, work- 
shops, mini courses, and so forth. As stated pre\'iouslv, the prc/gram 
should be flexible enough to allow for programmed instruction, and independent 
study. As part of this flexibility the Coniinuiiig Indication program of 
SUNY Buffalo niighi be viewed as an experimemal forum for course t-vouts 
and "off Broadway'" runs. 

Not lo ignore the more familiar types of librarv orientation, there 
should be a place for the guided orientation louv, slide/tape proc.rams, 
audio tapes, iruilii media presentations, and Librarv Pathfinders. While 
library insiruriion should be offered lo those who wish it, equally important, 
information, loo, should be offered tO those who wish it. 
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EvnluntiniT tlic T.ibrni v Instruction Program 

Vnrioi s scientific techniques mny be npplicd to mcnsurc the 
effcciivcnc.-^s of ilic libi^ry insiruction pn\:rnm iinti vnrious statisrlc-nl tests 
and nnalvscs employed to determine its impact. One of the most prncticnl 
and simplest wnys lo assess this impact, however, rests with the well 
structured questitMinnire wh.ich is administered to the recipients of our 
services. Since ihc poal of the library instruction prc-tgram would be to 
assist the studenr in ' learninc: the library ", the questionnaire should be 
designed to measure whether learninc: has taken place. There is no need 
for librarians to re-invent the wheel: a substantial number of evaluative 
questionnaires that would serve our purpose do exist; it is only essential 
that we either use iin existing model or develop our own instruments to 
determine how v/ell we are meeting our goals. 

The Library's Restxirces for Its Instructional Programs 

The library faculty is.of course, the Libraries' single most important 
resource for its instructional proj:ram. It is essential that this resairce 
be projierly utilized and assigned to achieve maximum penetration into the 
University's academic programs. In addition to the reference/bibliographers 
and special resairce librarians who would carry the ball in the instructional 
program, a corps of effective second linesmen — other professionals and 
support staff --- must be ready to assist in ;5nd complement these efforts. 
It is essential that a coordinator (probably the new Head of Lockwood's 
Reference Dcpnrrment) — or perhaps several coordinators — be given 
the responsibility for seeing to it that the faculty's course needs are covered 
by the appropriate library instructional component. In addition, there are 
the other than human resources to be considered. Collectively, the Libraries' 
reference collections are strong, but in addition we would require library 
instruction manuals (these are available, for example, from Brigham Young 
University, Harlliam College, etc., and could be modified for the Sl'NYy\B 
programs), reference guides in the bibliography of a subject field (our 
in-house guides as have been prepared by the Reference Department), slide/ 
tape present at ions, libriuy pamlinilers, all contributing towards achieving 
a maximum effect. 

Problems 

The biggest sin of all would be to pretend that the program envisioned 
would be simple or could be accomplished overnight. The development of a 
truly excellent prcvgram will take years to accomplish and the efforts of many 



people. The problems of qiinlifieJ stnff, ndequnle in niinibcr: the workinji 
out of the l(>.iisiic:il /:rd niccn::nical Jetnils, hnih within ih.e Libraries nnJ 
within iIk' I nivcrsity vavjlJ proviJe us with suuicicnt challenges to occupy 
a substantial poriion of our energies. There are problems of cost — and 
the entire coafii:i:rarion of t!io time element in terms both of tradeoffs 
in other service projrj.ms and release time for lesson preparation, instruction, 
mid coiinselin;j;, would have to be irrapplcd with, but it is not the purpose of this 
paper to cover ilu5t here.- There are questions of j^riority — which course 
to offer when? wlicrc? — the number of course sections to hold, the 
bureaucratic maze that would have to be tested for including the course among 
the faculty's offerings, the listing in the university catalog, and so forth. 

Establishing Faculty/Librarian Relationships 

As already staled in this paper, the ideal relationship between 
faculty and librarian would be for them to engage in scholarly collaboration 
as equals. Again, ihis is not simple to achieve. There are all kinds of 
preconceptions and misconceptions lo overcome. What is the role of the 
faculty? What is the role of the libraiMiin? When do the two converge? When 
do they separate? And what is eacirs exclusive domain? I am not suggesting 
thai the answers to these questions are difficult; but I am sug^^esting that the 
questions will raise defenses on the p.xri of many. Nevertheless, we cannot 
afford to v/ait for a better time — there is no better time than now but wc 
must proceed with the caution of having well developed strategies, excellent 
public relations programs, and impeccable, well planned and well executed 
library instruction courses especially during our early tryouts. We must 
remember thdt a turned off faculty will not result in a turned on library 
instruction program. Additionally, we must set our sights on other gains and 
other arenas: appointments for a larger number of the library faculty to 
significant faculty committees, to include curriculum committees, theses 
and doctoral dissertation committees, and the like. 

And in Conclusion . , . 

Finally, the unstated should be stated: in the vigorous pursuit e of thes^ 
new directions, the library faculty will be involved visibly in the academic 
mainstream of the university in ways that will afford them the opportunity to 
make a substantial intellectual contribution to the academic and research progr; 
of the University. It will be at this time hopefully that status problems will 
take care of themselves. 
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As Laiis Vnci.mos stnted it in liis lead article in the most recent 
issue of Lihrarv lournal ("What Rough Beasi A-Borninp:?" LJ[, June 15, 
1973, p."r^7^)^' 1 lie basic purpose of librarianship [is] ensuring the final 
connection between the great stores of avail.ible messages and ihe unknov n 
minds, to whom ihey are not addressed but for whom they are intended." 



